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The Republican Campaign Committee 


Its Accounting Procedure and Records 


The campaign of 1924 has ended. The 
Republican party, after one of the great- 
est political landslides in history, rests 
content upon the throne. With a safe 
majority in both bodies of the next Con- 
gress, added to a presidential victory, the 
G. O. P. can hardly be blamed for claim- 
ing that “‘such popularity must be de- 
served.” 

On the other hand, the Democrats are 
divided as to the cause for the devasta- 
tion wrought by the Coolidge avalanche. 
Senator Copeland of New York claims 
that the “lack of leadership and team 
work in the party, particularly at the 
Convention” was not conducive to the 
proper unity of interests so essential for 
a successful political campaign. 

Whether or not the latter statement 
properly reflects the condition, the fact 
cannot be overlooked that one of the 
chief reasons for the Republican success 
was the able and efficient manner in 
which the campaign was handled by the 
Republican National Committee. 

As the issues have now been finally 
disposed of, it is possible to give some 
interesting side lights on the organization 
which were responsible for retaining for, 
or winning over to, the Republican 
party thirty-five of the forty-eight states, 
and thus almost treble the number of 
electoral votes obtained by the nearest 
opponent. 

After Calvin Coolidge and Charles G. 
Dawes were nominated for President and 
Vice-President, respectively, at the Na- 
tional Convention in Cleveland during 
June, a new Republican National Com- 


mittee was chosen. This committee was 
comprised of two members from each 
state, one man and one woman, to serve 
for the ensuing four years. 

In due course this committee selected 
the following officers: 

William M. Butler, Chairman 

Charles D. Hilles, Vice-Chairman 

Ralph E. Williams, Vice-Chairman 

Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, Vice-Chairman 

Roy O. West, Secretary 

Mrs. Charlotte Farrar, Assistant Secretary 

William V. Hodges, Treasurer 

Daniel E. Pomeroy, Assistant Treasurer 

Frederick C. Hicks, Director Eastern 
Headquarters 

Principal headquarters were estab- 
lished in Chicago, Eastern headquarters 
in New York City, and Washington 
headquarters, with James B. Reynolds 
in charge, in the capital city. 

At the outset it was recognized that, 
in order to carry out the various activi- 
ties of the committee efficiently, they 
would have to be controlled by separate 
bureaus. Accordingly, the following bu- 
reaus were organized: 


Directors Colored 


Treasurers Radio 

Club Tour 
Publicity Labor 
Speakers Contributors 


Women’s Foreign Language 

The names of the various committees 
shown above are, in the main, self-ex- 
planatory of the services performed. In 
the Women’s Division, Mrs. Alvin T. 
Hert was in charge and Mrs. Charles H. 
Sabin was in charge of the Eastern head- 
quarters of this branch. 

A unique publicity stunt in this cam- 
paign was the use of auto licenses and 
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stickers for wind shields bearing the 


names of the candidates. As everyone 
knows, the abbreviation for the State of 
California was turned into the first three 
letters of the chief candidate’s first name, 
viz., Cal. It must be readily realized 
that the advertising matter embracing 
posters, booklets, ballot forms, etc., dis- 
seminated in the last campaign must 
have been enormous. The freight, ex- 
and other 
the 
distribution of this ma- 


press, pe stage 


forwarding 


charges covering 
terial alone aggregated 
a large sum. 

The tour bureau 
the Cool- 
Lincoln 
series of 
cars making a 
speaking tour from 
coast to coast over the 
Lincoln Highway. 

Another new depar- 
ture instituted in the 
last campaign was the 


supervised 

idge- Dawes 
Caravan, a 
auto 


radio broadcasting fea- 
ture of publicity. In 
order that the speeches 
of the principal speak- 
ers of the party might 
reach the greatest num- 
ber, arrangements were 
made with the 
broadcasting stations 

of the country for the 

rental of their respective stations, no 
mean undertaking when it is considered 
that for some speeches provision had 
to be made for simultaneous service 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. 

It was obvious that the proper admin- 
istration of the bureaus heretofore re- 
ferred to would necessitate the raising 
of a considerable sum of money—an 
amount relatively small, however, in 
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comparison with the number of voters. 

The committee was very desirous of 
enlisting the direct interest of as many 
voters as it possibly could, and to this 
end letters were mailed to a large number 
of people. The response to these letters 
was very gratifying, since the number of 
contributors to the funds was larger for 
this campaign than ever before. 

The desire of the committee to secure 
a very large number of small contributors 
cannot be too highly 
commended. Any voter 
who has a proper ap- 
preciation of his duties 
should be willing not 
only to give such time 
to the work as may be 
necessary, but he should 
be glad to show his in- 
terest by the contribu- 
tion of a sum, however 
small it may be. Ina 
country as large as ours 
it is impossible to pre- 
sent the campaign 
issues fully and clearly 
except by the expendi- 
ture of a large amount 
of money. If every 
voter who is in sym- 
pathy with the cam- 
paign will help just a 
fad little, the individual 
' burden will be very 
light, but the aggregate 
amount secured will be ample for all 
proper needs. 

In order that all the financial operations 
incident to the committee’s work might 
be thoroughly safeguarded, it was de- 
cided, even before the campaign began, 
to employ a firm of certified public ac- 
countants to assume the responsibility of 
the proper recording of contributions and 
the auditing of disbursements. The firm 
engaged was Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 
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Montgomery, which, through its New 
York and Chicago offices, was in a favor- 
able position to undertake the work at 
the two offices of the committee located 
in the cities named. 

The work of the accountants included, 
among other things, an inspection of 
every contribution, to see that it was in 
order, determination that the funds re- 
ceived were properly deposited in the 
bank, and that disbursements were made 
only for expenses which were properly 
approved. 

The contributions were proved and a 
list of contributions as received, as well 
as a list of contributions by states, was 
completed every night. To facilitate the 
safeguarding of funds, arrangements were 
made with the depository banks whereby 
they accepted deposits after the usual 
closing hours. 

The disbursements were covered, first, 
by the clerk having charge of the statisti- 
cal record and index cards which reflected 
all previous payments made to the same 
payee. After the vouchers, properly ap- 
proved by the bureau heads, were 
checked, they were handed to the dis- 
bursement clerk, who prepared the regu- 
lar form of voucher for them. Cheques 
were then issued and the entire transac- 
tion audited before being handed over to 
the Treasurer for signature. Schedules 
of expenditures, properly classified, were 
prepared periodically. 

The statements of the results obtained, 
prepared and submitted, as required, 
follow: 

Summary of receipts and disbursements. 
Number of contributors, by states. 


Number of contributors, by subscriptions. 
Details of expenses. 


So efficiently did the system installed 
operate, that when Senator Borah, the 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Campaign Expenditures, called for a list 


on 


of contributions and expenditures during 
October, although the campaign was 
then at its height, the Republican Com- 
mittee was able to furnish current data 
without in any way disrupting the organ- 
ization procedure. 

Furthermore, by keeping accounts up 
to date, it was possible to wind up the 
affairs of the committee, with the excep- 
tion of relatively few straggling items, 
within a short time after Election Day. 

That the officials of the committee 
were aware of the assistance rendered by 
the accountants, was evidenced in nu- 
merous ways after the work was com- 
pleted. 

President Coolidge who, it might be 
said, was chiefly concerned, honored the 
firm with his autographed photograph, 
as did also Chairman Butler. 

A letter has been received from 
Treasurer William V. Hodges, expressing 
his appreciation of the services rendered 
the committee, and the following excerpt 
from a letter by Chairman Guy Emerson 
of the National Contributors Committee 
further demonstrates the general appre- 
ciation of the work of the accountants 
employed: 

‘“T should like to add that the bookkeeping 
and accounting system which was established 
for the National Committee under the super- 
vision of your firm is the best I have ever seen 
in an undertaking of this kind. The men you 
supplied were of the highest calibre, both per- 
sonally and technically, and the results achieved 
set a new mark for businesslike procedure and 
accuracy in a kind of work which has been com- 
monly regarded as being difficult if not impos- 
sible to organize along efficiency lines.” 

In addition to the letter which is 
quoted above, the officers of the com- 
mittee were kind enough to write to Mr. 
Halter, in charge of the work in New 
York, and Mr. Hawes, who was in con- 
trol in Chicago, commending their work 
in the highest degree. In an engagement 
of this kind hours count for nothing. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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England and the Continent 


(Second installment) 


By GEORGE T. 


My last letter started off with a 
general complaint about the handling of 
baggage, and a protest against the out- 


of-date methods in vogue in England 


regarding it. Let the same protest 
stand as regards getting across the 
Channel to Paris. I can imagine that 


when the Crusaders started for the Holy 
Land, their baggage could have been 
it is 
or even Napoleon need not 
have hesitated about invading Albion if 
something could have been done about 
the baggage question. 

Another 
securing or 
boat. 


taken care of very nicely the way 
now done 


the 
not securing seats on the 
We perched on a hatch for the 
greater part of the trip while all around 
us people were holding from one to five 


discomfort is way of 


seats, each with bags, boxes and pack- 
I did venture to speak about it to 
the official who takes up the tickets, 
but he shrugged his shoulders and gave 
me a look which intimated that “another 
word from you and overboard you go.” 

Having exhausted myself in an effort 
looking toward the reformation of pas- 
senger travel in Britain, I examined 
the French methods. I have decided 
to take up ceramics or botany, or the 
study of the planet Mars, but shall not 
worry any more about railroad or boat 
travel in Europe. 

We arrived in Paris about six in the 
evening and were at once delighted with 
the general appearance of the city as we 
rode along the boulevards. The streets 
are laid out with enough irregularity to 
give contrast and change of view, but 
at the same time converging toward the 
central plan. Some of the great avenues 
and boulevards give the impression of 


ages. 


KLINK 


whether or no, 
regardless of what might have been in 
the way, but the combination of space, 
height of buildings, and trees gives a 
most satisfying impression to the be- 
holder. 


having been created 


We were most fortunate in the selec- 
tion of a hotel, and are more than willing 
to give it a high mark for the benefit of 
anyone contemplating a visit to Paris. 
Convenience in every sense, and service 
of the best, made us look upon it as a 
temporary home. However, as it seems 
impossible for me to keep away from 
the subject of transportation, I wish to 
record the objection of an outraged soul 
to the hooting, screaming, whirling taxi- 
cabs. Regulation is attempted, but one 
gets the impression of a flock of birds 
flying down, up, through, across and 
over the particular street one is crossing. 
Each has a horn of greater or less power 
and seems to blow it as if he loved the 
sound. Once in a while there will come 
along a new note or a different key, or a 
long and short dash and dot effect. 
Lying in bed one overhears this odd 
sound among the caterwauling chorus, 
and follows it down the avenue until it 


fades away into the distance like 
“Schneider’s German Band.” Sleep, 
under the conditions, comes only after 
profound fatigue—it does not seem 
possible that visitors could ever get 
used to it. 

We found, after a while, that the 
officials of our hotel all went home at 
night, returning early the following 
morning. The night porter remained 


on duty thru’ the night. They (the 
officials) at least know how to secure 
comfortable sleep, but it would be 


























difficult for them or anyone to find it in 
the average downtown hotel. 

The consoling reflection upon the fore- 
going is that one does not go to Paris to 
sleep. There are amusements in con- 
tinual session, as it were, and it is not 
difficult to find occupation for idle hours, 
either by day or night. 

Our own visit was planned on the 
theory that we would do the sight- 
seeing first, and the amusements after. 
You shall not be worried by a recital of 
the different places we visited. It was a 
delight to us to see for ourselves places 
whose names have been familiar to us 
since childhood, and to visualize, as far 
as could be, the scenes and the figures 
with which the association comes most 
readily to mind 

Napoleon with a large ““N”’ is written 
over a great part of the structures and 
museums, and when we consider that 
his was the figure around which revolved 
the changing of dynasties, the uplifting 
of the oppressed, the abrogation of the 
temporal power and authority of the 
Church, it is no wonder that it is so. 
But, of course, we must and do realize 
in visiting France that the epoch of 
Napoleon was but an incident, as viewed 
in the history of centuries. 

In and about Tours, where we spent a 
delightful are the the 
buildings, aye, almost the very furniture 
which saw the passing of mighty figures 


week, scenes, 


long before Napoleon’s day. It was 
here that Charles Martel drove back 


the Saracens, that Clovis and Charle- 
magne took part in mighty struggles for 
mastery, that Jeanne D’Arc raised her 
voice and by her deeds inspired a weak- 
ling king to assert himself, and try to 
save his country for his countrymen. 


Charlemagne has a tower which re- 
mains as part only of a church which he 
It is said the Huguenots 


had dedicated. 
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destroyed the church, for some reason 
selecting this one. 

Jeanne D’Arc is glorified beyond mea- 
sure at Orleans, a somewhat belated 
apology for a small misunderstanding 
regarding the purity of her motives or 
the genuineness of her celestial backers. 
A window in the Cathedral quaintly 
refers to the “perfidy of the English 
soldiery’—and perhaps ‘tis best, for 
I understand the responsibility has been 
quite definitely passed up to the English. 

In Blois there has been erected, of 
recent years, a beautiful statute of the 
Maid of Orleans. It stands in a secluded 
square, high up above the city and over- 
looking the Valley of the Loire. A beau- 
tiful awe impelling statute it is, and by 
far the finest we have seen. 

It was in this vicinity, too, that Eng- 
lish kings lost out finally in their claim 
to the throne of France. 

Richard the Lion-Hearted, who was 
somewhat of a stranger to England, as 
well as his father, lie buried somewhere 
in this country. 

Of Francis, and Charles and Henry, 
and of a Louis or two we read much, we 
saw much, and much was repeated to us. 
But that which pleased us most, and 
made the most profound impression 
upon us, was the industry of the people. 
They are diligent and labor to make of 
their country not only that of which the 
visitor may be proud, but that of which 
they themselves shall hold in greatest 
esteem and veneration. 

Frivolous we may find or think the 
French to be, but it is not evident in the 
talks and conversation of those who are 
earnestly striving for success in life. A 
heavy burden has been laid upon this 
country, a burden far beyond her de- 
serts, and disproportionate not only to 
her wealth but to her numbers. A 
shadow of doubt and fear is constantly 
cast across their path. With the burden, 























and with the shadow, they ask for pro- 
tection, and call upon the civilized 
world not only for sympathy but for 
practical assistance. 

Now you must admit that I have done 
well to get this far and never say a word 
about battlefields, and treaties, and the 
League of Nations. We have followed 
right along their path for the past 60 
days, and not a day nor a night has 
passed but that we have spoken of War 
and Peace. But I am not going to 
weary you further. 

On reading this over, I find that not 
only have I omitted reference to the 
battlefields (and this was designedly) 
but have failed to mention the fact of 
our visit to Brussels and Amsterdam. 
This is an interesting and very enjoyable 
trip, and did much to help us to enjoy 
the life of Paris when we got back to it. 
There is material enough in any one of 
these trips to furnish letters and papers 
for the perusal of those interested, but 
one feels that he stands before a shelf of 
books and hesitates with which to begin. 

In like manner, there are churches 
not only in Paris but in Brussels, Ghent 
and Antwerp—there are museums and 
art galleries which have been the subject 
of exhaustive and intelligent treatment 
by others far more capable than am | 
to recount their beauties and their his- 
tories. Look upon this, then, as merely 
a note to tell you that we have viewed 
them with pleasure and, I hope, intelli- 
gent appreciation, and along with it all 
to let you know that we have not been 
idle in this time of idling, and that such 
powers of absorption as we possess have 
been used to advantage, and ultimate 
benefit to ourselves and our friends. 

Some one aptly remarked “See 
America first.” We are justified, we 
think, in saying “One can best appre- 
ciate America by getting a basis for 
comparison.” 


L.R. B. & M. 
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We have approached Switzerland by 
way of Geneva, after a very comfortable 
trip from Paris. Since then we have 
spent two or three weeks in forming a 
more intimate acquaintance with moun- 
tains than has been our experience for 
some years. Upon arrival at a point 
here, it seems to be the proper thing to 
locate one’s hotel, and then to go out 
and climb a mountain and look down 
on the hotel, with its surroundings. 
This is comparatively easy to do, if the 
hotel be located near a lake on ground 
somewhat level. The mountains are 
there, and railways having been oblig- 
ingly constructed over what seem to be 
impossible obstacles, the traveler does 
the rest. Again, if he has the ambition, 
he may find a hotel a mile up in the air, 
on some commanding height, and be 
then in position to “view the landscape 
o’er’’ to his heart’s content. 

No matter where he may go, however, 
by train or auto, there will be found the 
tiny settlement, the picturesque cottage, 
and innumerable small patches of culti- 
vated ground. Perpetual green forms a 
surrounding picture which is beautiful 
beyond my ability to describe. The 
Switzer must certainly love his home if 
he takes so much trouble to get to and 
from it. 

We made a trip through country such 
as has been described to the St. Bernard 
pass. This is a route the Romans used, 
and it was followed also by Napoleon. 
The story goes that when the army of 
the latter was en route the military 
bands played the air of ‘“‘Switzer’s 
Farewell,’ upon which the Swiss re- 
cruits threw down their arms and made 
their way back to their homes. This is 
a pretty story and may or may not be 
true. But it fortifies Payne’s sentiment, 
and whether it be Swiss cottage, Esqui- 
mau igloo, or the particular place where 
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you set up your household goods, “there 
is no place like home.” 

The Swiss hotels are marvels of effi- 
ciency, and this is true whether by a 
lake or perched on a cliff. The roads 
are well constructed both for auto and 
train travel. The engineering feat of 
building over the Brunig Pass, up the 
Rige, and the Jungfrau cannot be over- 
estimated or too much extolled. At 
the Jungfrau one ascends the cliff at the 
side overlooking the beautiful Lauter- 
brunnen Valley, and climbs through an 
excessively long tunnel, to find himself 
at last in the midst of the snow, above 
a mighty glacier. We timed the trip 
through that last tunnel—forty-one min- 
utes of actual moving. We were fortu- 
nate in having enough clear sunshine to 
have a view of the glacier, and to gaze 
upon it with awe, realizing fully the 
fact of being 12,000 feet above sea level, 
and amid the eternal snows. 

After viewing Lake Geneva from vari- 
ous vantage points we had decided that 
it was the most beautiful spot on earth, 
and while we wavered some when visit- 
ing Lac de Joux and Neuchatel, remained 
faithful until we came to Lucerne. The 
Rigi again caused us some doubt as to 
our own judgment, and Lugano, Mag- 
giore and Como have done their part in 
undoing what we thought was solid 
conviction. As a final conclusion, we 
now admit that we cannot say which is 
the most beautiful. They are all en- 
titled to first place on one count or 
another. 

At Geneva we attended the conference 
of the League of Nations. We arrived 
at a thrilling moment, just as the chair- 
man announced adjournment to the 
next day. We had a hard time getting 
in, and a hard time getting out, and we 
have followed subsequent proceedings 
very closely, through reading about it 
in the daily press. We were very close 
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to the British Prime Minister, however; 
dining in the room next to where he 
dined, and he utterly unconscious of our 
presence. 

During the time we were in France it 
fell to our lot to visit many churches. 
I have not written you about them, for 
two reasons. First, there were too 
many, and second, the task has been 
done so much better by others in books 
of wide circulation. I decided that in 
Switzerland it would be enough to visit 
mountains, lakes and plain country, and 
give the churches a well-needed rest. 
At Lausanne, however, is a remarkable 
old cathedral, built upon ruins of a 
Roman cemetery, and we found it of the 
greatest interest to explore the ancient 
rocks, extensively excavated in com- 
paratively recent years. 

Needless to say that Chillon was not 
overlooked, with its stately setting. 
Controlling the old Roman roadway 
from Italy to the Gallic and Helvetian 
country, and immortalized by Byron 
(whose name is scratched upon a pillar 
in the crypt), it overlooks the lake and 
gives a thrill of delight to the visitor. 
To my mind the impression of Switzer- 
land has always been of a country pro- 
ducing milk, butter and cheese. We 
can testify that this is true, and we 
visited one cheese factory by way of 
verification. But there is also an exten- 
sive amount of vineyard culture, many 
miles of it, especially along Lake Geneva. 
The vines cover the hillside, or rather 
the mountainside completely, terrace 
upon terrace, from the water’s edge, 
away up to the summit, wherever a 
favorable exposure to the sun can be 
secured. The wine produced is excellent, 
and conscious of the limitations prevail- 
ing at home, I carried on my investiga- 
tions in this respect with sincerity and 
enthusiasm. 


(Continued on page 17) 





















































Into small pieces! 


Some form of telling time has been in 
use for centuries. The sun-dial was the 
first timekeeper, being used in the valleys 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates at least 
as early as 2000 B. C. In the 8th verse, 
38th chapter of Isaiah, we read: ‘“‘ Be- 
hold, I will bring again the shadow of the 
degrees, which is gone down in the sun 
dial of Ahaz, ten degrees backward. So 
the sun returned ten degrees, by which 
degrees it was gone down.” 

The water clock and the sand glass 
are old measuring time. 
From the 16th Century on the hour glass 
was frequently used to limit the length 
of sermons, but the record states further 
that the preacher frequently turned the 
glass! 

There was a clock at St. Paul’s as early 
as 1286. There is a clock at Wimbourne 
Minster in Dorsetshire, England, dating 
from 1320. 

In the Bodleian Library, Oxford, refer- 
ence is made to a clock placed in 1326 
by Richard Wallingford, Abbot of Saint 
Albans, in his monastery. It noted the 
course of the sun and moon, the rising 
and setting of the planets and the fixed 
stars and the ebb and flow of the tides. 
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An advertisement dated 1773 describes 


devices for 
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Clock Makers for One Hundred Years 


By N. B. BERGMAN 
(New York Office) 


“The gods confound the man who first found out 

How to distinguish hours—confound him, too, 

Who in this place set up a sun-dial, < 

To cut and hack my days so wretchedly 

When I was a boy, 

My belly was my sun-dial 

[ruer, and more exact than any of them. 

his dial told me when ’twas proper time 

lo go to dinner, when I ought to eat; 

But, now-a-days, why even when I have, 

I can’t fall to, unless the sun gives leave. 

Che town’s so full of these confounded dials, 

Che greater part of its inhabitants, 

Shrunk up with hunger, creep along the street.” 
(An English translation of lines ascribed to 

Plautus, who died 184 B.C 


one more sure, 


clocks playing ‘‘a new tune every day of 
the week and on Sunday a psalm. These 
tunes perform every hour.”’ This was 
apparently a very ambitious venture, for 4 
we hear that the creator of it got into 
legal difficulties and died shortly there- 
after. 

In 1783 a patent was issued for a self- 
winding clock. 

As a model of accuracy, one need look 
no further than our own planet, which 
rotates in 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4.09 
seconds of ordinary solar time; in several 
centuries the time of rotation has not 
changed by 0.001 of a second. 

The first clock makers in this country 
came from England and Holland. 

There is a danger that America is for- 
getting much that was worthy and mem- 
orable in the times of their forefathers. 
In the midst of our modernism and com- 
mercialism, it is necessary to cultivate a 
finer appreciation of America’s historic 
and artistic heritage. 

A hundred years ago there lived in » 
Connecticut a group of clock makers 
destined to leave a distinct impression 
on the industrial history of the country. 
They represent so completely the sterling 
traits of their period and give us such a 
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clear idea of the sort of men that built up 
the early industries of this country. And 
their thrift and mechanical ingenuity did 
not exclude all feeling for the beautiful, 
for their designs have artistic merit and 
all are quaintly original. 
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FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT 
1823-1885 
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PRESIDENT 

1892 to date 
The E. Ingraham Company, Bristol, 
Conn., was founded by Elias Ingraham, 
who, after serving his apprenticeship as 
a cabinet maker, went to Bristol in 1823 
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and started in the clock business by 
making clock cases under contract for 
Lawson and Chauncey Ives and later for 
various parties. The history of the 
told in the words of 
Mr. George Dudley Seymour of New 


company is best 
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PRESIDENT 
1885-1892 
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TREASURER AND GENERAL MANAGER 


1892 to date 
Haven, Conn., and Brother-in-law of 
Mr. W. S. Ingraham, who has been 


Treasurer and General Manager of the 
company since 1892: 
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‘In 1835 Ingraham Elias bought a shop, with 
water privileges, and commenced making clocks 
on his own account. He continued making 
clocks until 1843, when he formed a partnership 
with Elisha C. Brewster and his brother, Andrew 
Ingraham, under the name of Brewster and 
Ingrahams. This firm was succeeded in 1848 by 
E. & \. Ingraham, who continued business until 
1855, when their plant was entirely destroyed by 
fire. It is interesting to note that at this time 
they had New York connections with Edmund 
Clarence Steadman—the banker poet—under 
the name of Ingrahams & Steadman. 

‘Two years later Elias Ingraham rented a 
shop and in 1859 formed a co-partnership with 
Edward Ingraham, his son, which was continued 
until 1881, in which year a joint stock company 
was formed under the name of The E. Ingraham 
& Company, which was later changed to The 

». Ingraham Company 

‘About 1898 the firm beganthe manufacture of 
common alarm clocks, in 1913 the manufacture 
of low-priced watches, and in 1915 of eight-day 
alarm clocks. 

‘The entire plant to-day is equipped with the 
most modern machinery obtainable and a large 
force of skilled American workmen are employed. 
Owing to the many economies of manufacture 
and an exceedingly low overhead, several million 
clocks are sold yearly at very low prices and with 
a reasonable profit. The company sells to the 
wholesale trade only. 

‘Elias Ingraham, the founder of this business, 
was born in Marlborough on November 1, 1805, 
and died at Bristol in 1885. cabinet maker by 
trade, he naturally went into the clock business 

the great business of Bristol in the forepart of 
the last century. I dare say that the clock 
business attracted the young cabinet-maker to 
Bristol, but this I do not know positively. 
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Seeking a wider market for his clocks, Elias 
Ingraham went to Caracas, by sail, of course, 
and beguiled the tedium of the long return 


voyage by whittling out a design for a clock 
from a block of wood, with his jack-knife. This 
was the original of the ‘Sharp Gothic’ design, 
destined to play so large a part in the history of 


Yankee clocks. 


“On his return to Bristol he made clock cases 
in accordance with this design and put them 
upon the market. They met with almost 
instant favor, and the design, under the trade 
name ‘Sharp Gothic’ became a favorite for small 
shelf-clocks. Had he protected the design by a 
patent, he would have made a fortune; but 
failing to do that, the design was copied by other 
makers and extensively in this and 
foreign countries that it is believed to have been 
the ‘best seller’ of any distinctively American 
design for clocks. Indeed, in remote parts, and 
particularly for export, this design still stands 
for reliability of performance and there is a 
steady demand for it. There seems to be no 
way of fixing the date of the voyage to Caracas, 
but | judge that it was in the ‘ Roaring Forties’ 

earlier rather than later. 


case 


sold sO 


‘To all this it may be well to add that the 
‘Sharp Gothic’ design as first produced in clock 
cases by Elias Ingraham was by far the best in 
point of design of any of the clock cases that 
ever received the name. His original design had 
a symmetrical peak or gable rising between two 
pairs of columns and two pairs of graceful pin- 
nacles. This design as subsequently pirated 
frequently had only two columns and two pin- 
nacles and a less symmetrical peak. As made 
today the ‘Sharp Gothic’ clock has little of the 
— and style of Elias Ingraham’s ‘Sharp 
Gothic,’ which is rarely met with. It may also 
be well to state that most of the popular designs 
for clock cases in use in the 
United States prior to 1875 were 
designed by Elias Ingraham, the 
most notable of these designs 
being the so-called ‘Grecian,’ 
‘Doric,’ ‘Venetian’ and ‘Ionic.’ 
\ll of these designs are stand- 
ard designs in the foreign trade 
of American clock makers to- 
day. The late Mr. Edward Ste- 
vens, for many years connected 
with The New Haven Clock 
Company and for a long time 
its London representative, stated 
at a meeting of American clock 
makers in New York that it 
was conceded by everyone com- 
petent to express an opinion, 
that Elias Ingraham headed the 
list of all of the manufacturers 
of American clocks in_ the 
matter of designs. ‘This state- 
ment was made by Mr. Stevens 
about 1879. Any unprejudiced 
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critic to-day, on comparing Elias 


Ingraham’s designs with the 
clock cases designed since his 
time and up to date, would 


readily give him the palm for 
superiority of design. The clock 
cases of the earlier days were as 
much superior in design to the 
clock cases of to-day as the fur- 
niture of the Colonial period was 
superior to the furniture of the 
‘black walnut age.’ 

“Elias Ingraham was a man 
of heroic mould, tall, broad- 
shouldered, dignified, and with a 
leonine head. Julia Sparks, his 
wife (of the Glastonbury family 
of that name), never forgave her 
husband for the leave he took of 
her when he went to South 
\merica. 

“ \ high strung kind of woman, 
he seems to have dreaded breaking the news 
to her. One summer day he came home and 
astonished her by calling for his winter over- 
coat, which she gave him. He then left the 
house and the next she heard of him was from 
New York, where he wrote her a letter saying 
that he was sailing for South America. She 
rehearsed the story as long as she lived, but 
she never told it without a recurrence of her old 
feeling of resentment.” 


In “Time & Timekeepers,” by Willis 
I. Milham (page 369), the following ref- 
erence is made to the “‘Sharp Gothic”’: 


“This kind of clock is said to have been 
designed by Elias Ingraham, who was the 


founder of the present firm of E. Ingraham Co. 
of Bristol, Conn. Elias Ingraham was born in 
Marlborough, Mass., in 1805 and died in Bristol 
in 1885. He was by trade a cabinet-maker, 
and as soon as he came to Bristol, where clock- 
making was in the air, so to speak, he imme- 
diately turned his attention to the designing of 
clock cases. It is said that he designed this 
clock case to while away the tedium of a voyage 
to South America, whither he had gone to 
introduce his clocks.”’ 


Like most of the sturdy Connecticut 
stock, the founders of the business had 
the Puritan virtues of perseverance, 
sobriety, industry and austerity. They 
devoted themselves to the production of 
articles mechanically excellent and with 
artistic charm. According to all records 
extant, clocks were made in Connecticut 
before the middle of the eighteenth cen- 


M. 
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tury, although the industry did not reach 
noteworthy proportions until after the 
Revolutionary War. 

It is probably not clear to some just 
what the connection is between a 
cabinet-maker, such as Elias Ingraham 
was, and a maker of clocks. In the early 
days of the clock industry, clocks were 
often sold without cases, the latter being 
built by local cabinet makers. In some 
cases, the case would not be bought at 
all and the works would be hung up; 
such clocks came to be called wag-on-the- 
wall clocks. It is for this reason, the 
cases of the old clocks vary widely and 
are seldom an indication of the make of 
the works. 

When it is considered that a modern 
watch has between 150 and 200 parts, 
one-third of them being screws, and that 
between 3,700 to 4,000 operations are 
required in its manufacture, it will be 
appreciated that there has been a de- 
cided advance from the period 1500-1658 


‘“‘a timekeeper was esteemed pri- 


when 
marily on account of its exterior orna- 
mentation or unusual form or on account 
of its intricate and curious mechanism.” 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Campaign Work by Committee 
of Accountants 
The Republican Campaign Com- 


mittee, at the very beginning of its 
work, determined to get its message 
across to the largest possible number of 
voters, and it succeeded in doing so. 

Perhaps some day the average citizen 
may not reminded of the 
issues at stake nor urged to vote, but 
that time has not yet arrived; until it 
does, the campaign committees of the 
national parties will be compelled to do 
a vast amount of work at a considerable 
expense to get before the voter a state- 
ment of what the party and the candi- 
dates stand for. 


need to be 


The activities of the Republican Cam- 
paign Committee in this last campaign 
were well organized and pushed vigor- 
ously. Some particulars of their work 
are described in the leading article in 
this number of the Journal. 

One development of their plans was 
the appointment of chairmen to organize 
the various professions and _ businesses. 
In compliance with the request of 
William Fellowes Morgan, Chairman of 
the New York Contributors 
Committee, a committee of accountants 


Greater 


of New York City was organized with 
William M. Lybrand as Chairman. 
The membership of this committee was 
as follows: 


WILLIAM M. LyBRAND 

Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery 
ALEXANDER S. BANKS 

Leslie Banks & Co. 
James F. FARRELL 

Boyce, Hughes & Farrell 
FREDERICK H. HURDMAN 

Hurdman & Cranstoun 
JosepH J. KLEIN 

Klein, Hinds & Finke 
SAMUEL D. LEIDESDORF 

S. D. Leidesdorf & Co. 
RicHARD T. LINGLEY 


Lingley, Baird, Addison & Dixon 
Joun B. NIVEN 
Touche, Niven & Co. 
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Homer S. PAcE 
Pace & Pace 
EDWARD L. SUFFERN 
Loomis, Suffern & Fernald 
ARTHUR W. TEELE 
Patterson, Teele & Dennis 
Wits S. WHITTLESEY 
Whittlesey & Miller 
While this committee was canvassing 
Greater New York, Mr. Lybrand organ- 
ized a committee to canvass all public 
and private accountants in the country. 
This committee carried on the work of 
securing contributions in their various 
local communities and forwarding their 
returns to the New York office. The 
members of the committee were com- 
posed of the following: 
Wittiam M. LysBranp, C. P. A. 


New York 
ALEXANDER S. BANKs, C. P. A. 
New York 
L. G. Bate, ©€.. P. A. 
Ohio 

C. S. Beace, C. P. A. 


California 
WILLIAM CLABAUGH, C. P. A. 
District of Columbia 
EpWARD E. Gore, C. P. 
ILLINOIS 


E. L.. Harrer, C. P. A. 
Maryland 
Joun B. NIveEn, C. P. A. 


New York 
Pace, C. P. A. 
New York 
WALDRON H. Rann, C. P. A. 
Massachusetts 
SHORROCK, C. P. A. 
Washington 
D. W. SPRINGER, C. P. A. 
Michigan 
HERBERT M. Temp te, C. P. A. 
Minnesota 
GEORGE WILKINSON, C. P. A. 
Pennsylvania 


HoMER 5S. 


E. G. 


To aid the members of the local and 
national committee, letters were sent to 
2,700 public accountants in Greater New 
York, to 3,000 certified public account- 
ants and to 6,000 industrial accountants, 
treasurers, comptrollers, etc., throughout 
the country. Responses to these letters 
came from Florida, Texas, California, 
New Mexico—in fact from the entire 
country, and were fairly indicative that 




















the nation as a whole would 
Coolidge and Dawes. 
a subscription of ‘one Democratic 
dollar’? with the comment that ‘the 
silence of Mr. Coolidge was far better 
than the oratory of Mr. Davis, and that 
if Dawes could not reform the Senate the 
case was hopeless.” 

As to the result of the work of the 
committees, contributions representing a 
substantial amount were turned over to 
the Republican National Committee. 
Shortly after the close of the campaign 
the committee received, through Mr. 
Lybrand, Chairman, a_ letter 
appreciation from the Chairman of the 
National Contributors Committee. The 
following extracts are quoted from that 
letter. 

‘*Now that we know that seventeen million 
people felt somewhat as we did about the 
issues which were before the country in the 
recent campaign, it is easy to forget that there 
was a time back in the summer when things did 
not look so bright.’’ 

“There is no more difficult work in the world 
than the temporary organizations of a committee 
to raise money for any purpose, no matter how 
worthy it may be. It takes persistence and tact 
and self-sacrifice and the willingness to face 
some personal embarrassment. Out of every 
ten men who start this kind of work not more 
than two are capable of carrying it through 
effectively. The fact that your committee 
helped to get the message across and helped 
further to raise a substantial amount of money 
when it was sorely needed, ought to be a source 
of real satisfaction to you, because it was timely 
service both to the Party and to the country.” 


turn to 
From Texas came 


as of 


Republican Campaign Committee 
Continued from page 5) 
Not only the men in charge, but all those 
engaged on the work realized thoroughly 
the necessity of keeping the accounts 
right up to date and in the best possible 
shape. They did this regardless of what- 
ever sacrifice of their own convenience 
or time it might entail. The result of 


their work must be, to all of them, a life- 
long 
very 


satisfaction. Needless to say it is 
gratifying to the firm. 
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N. E. Tax Officials Conference 
By G. W. ELWELL 
(Boston Office) 

The two outstanding features of the 
annual meeting of the New England 
Tax Officials Association which was held 
November 20 and 21 at Concord, New 
Hampshire, were, first, the evidence of 
the growing popularity of a classified in- 
come tax as a means of reaching intangi- 
ble property; and, the very 
evident realization on the part of all the 
officials present that the burden of high- 
way finance is at present improperly 
distributed and that eventually a way 
must be found to place the burden of 
such financing more completely upon 
those who secure the immediate benefit. 

The report upon the operation of the 
New Hampshire tax on interest and divi- 
dends disclosed the fact that under the 
returns filed in 1924, covering income 
received from May + to December 31, 
1923, the amount of income taxed ex- 
ceeded by one-third the amount of prin- 
cipal of intangibles taxed under the direct 
property tax law of the preceding year. 

Maine has secured a constitutional 
amendment classifying intangibles so as 
to allow a tax on the income, similar to 
the one in Massachusetts. 

Upon the basis of figures furnished by 
Commissioner Long of Massachusetts it 
appeared that of the $45,000,000 ex- 
pended by Massachusetts for roads in 
the last year, not over one-third was 
raised by combined registration fees, 
license fees, and all other fees on automo- 
biles and drivers, and the personal prop- 
erty tax on the automobiles themselves. 
These figures were, however, not of as 
great use as it is hoped to make them in 
the future, owing to the fact that the 
exact amount collected by the direct 
property tax upon automobiles is merged 
with that upon other classes of tangible 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The purpose of this journal is to com- 
municate to every member of the 
staff and office plans and accomplish- 
ments of the firm; to provide a me- 
dium for the exchange of sugges- 
tions and ideas for improvement; to 
encourage and maintain a proper 
spirit of cooperation and interest 
and to help in the solution of com- 
mon_ problems. 
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The Berlin Office 

Many of our clients have interests in 
Central Europe—some have factories or 
branch offices there. The stabilization 
of the German currency designates the 
beginning of what is hoped will result in 
largely increased buying and productive 
power abroad. 

On the other hand, the deterioration of 
the old currency has almost wiped out 
working capital in many instances. 
Loans should be made, credits extended, 
and operations abroad enlarged only with 
assurance that financial reports reflect 
true values adjusted to the present situa- 
tion, and that satisfactory supervision 
can be had upon future development. 

Announcement has already been made 
that we are opening an office in Berlin, 
Germany, with Mr. E. Elmer Staub, 
Certified Public Accountant (Pennsyl- 
vania) as resident partner. Mr. Staub, 
brother of Mr. Walter A. Staub, one of 
the partners resident at the New York 
office, although acting as comptroller of 
the Hudson Motor Car Company of 
Detroit for the past ten years, is well 
versed in the policies and training of 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery. 
Before his connection with the auto- 
mobile industry, he was a member of the 
L., R. B. & M. organization for over ten 
years. He was first a member of the 
Philadelphia office staff, then office 
manager at New York, and later was 
successively in charge of the Pittsburgh 
and Chicago offices. Now his return to 
our fold is warmly appreciated. Pre- 
ceding his departure, early in January, to 
take up his new duties, our Berlin office 
will be temporarily in charge of Mr. Fred 
Rust of our Chicago office. Mr. Rust, 
German born and raised, sailed this 
month to arrange and carry out the 
details connected with the opening of 
a new office. His address for the present 
will be Hotel Adlon, Berlin, Germany. 
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Substance or Form? 

In recent court decisions, particularly 
those of the United States Supreme 
Court, we find numerous references to 
the importance of disregarding form and 
adhering to substance in matters of 
importance. The question is as old as 
the Christian era but it would seem that 
it is no nearer settlement today than 
when Christ warned the Pharisees to 
avoid vain repetition and counseled 
them to get down to brass tacks. 

High tax rates are the cause of most 
of the court decisions to which | 
allude. The outstanding one is Ezsner v. 


Macomber (252 U. S. 189) in which 
stock dividends were held to be non- 
taxable as income. The court said: 


“This, however, is merely bookkeeping 
that does not affect the aggregate assets 
of the corporation or its outstanding 
liabilities; it affects only the form, not the 
essence.” 

In trying to teach accounting I was 
greatly embarrassed by the seeming 
need that balance sheets should balance. 
To make them balance, there is a great 
temptation to insert items of form and 
thus ignore substance or essence. What 
is there in human nature that inclines 
all of us to accept husks when a little 
more work or persistence would lead us 
to the kernels? Is it laziness or lack of 
perception? It is, probably both. 

I hope that others are as much troub- 
led about balance sheets as I am. I 
think of them sometimes when I would 
rather think of other and pleasanter 
things. I think my training in law 
spoiled me for getting any satisfaction 
out of balance sheets which balance. If 
each item on each side is an item of sub- 
stance, proved to be such by my investi- 
gation, I am delighted; but I can’t help 
feeling suspicious until I have made the 
investigation. 

The Macomber case was decided early 
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in 1920. One might think that the 
Treasury would have taken notice. But 


during the intervening years the Trea- 
sury has kept on imposing taxes on 
unclosed transactions. On May 26, 
1924 the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Weiss v. Stearn said,” . 
Questions of taxation must be deter- 
mined by viewing what was actually 
done, rather than the declared purpose 
of the participants; and when applying 
the provisions of the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment and income laws enacted there- 
under, we must regard matters of sub- 
stance and not mere form.” 

Can’t we put ourselves in the place of 
judges when we undertake an audit? 
Can’t we learn to distinguish between 
accounts purporting to represent things 
and the things themselves? 

An inventory total is a matter of form; 
the physical goods, their condition, value 
and salability are matters of substance. 
And so with everything else which is 
worth while. We can be excused for mis- 
takes due to ignorance; but when we are 
on notice that all which glitters is not 
gold, we cannot be excused if we talk 
brass and live brass and leave nothing 
but brass as a heritage to our children. 

R. H. M. 


England and the Continent 
(Continued from page 9g) 

Another thing which is plentiful in 
Switzerland ‘is silver money. It is 
extensively used, and freely circulated, 
and just as hard to hold on to as any 
American silver I have ever handled. 
However the money be handled, and 
wherever expended, it is all worth while 
in this country of enchantment. The 
talk here is of a cold and rainy summer, 
but whether it be rain or sunshine, there 
is a never-failing scene of beauty for 
one’s pleasure. 

(To be concluded) 
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Office 
BOSTON 


We expect Grandpa Pugh will be a fre- 
quent visitor in these parts when Grand- 
son Pugh, who arrived recently, learns 
to talk, walk and “figger.’”” We boast 
that Boston has the firm’s first grand- 
child! 

* * * 

A meeting of the Cabinet was held a 
short time ago and as usual the delibera- 
tions of that august body were more 
closely guarded then the United States 
Mint. 

* * * 

Gibson and Blake are conducting a 
C. P. A. quiz course at Northeastern 
University. Several members of the staff 
are taking the course in preparation for 
the state examinations which will be held 
December 10 and 11. If their looks of 


anguish are the measure of their en- 


deavors the large flock of C. P. A.’s we 
have is due for increase. 
*x* k * 
Miss Marjorie Dolliver will return 


soon, and rejuvenated, from her appendi- 
citis holiday. a 

The New Business Committee, Messrs. 
Henderson, Keller, Hood and Gee, met 
the last of September at The Country 
Club. 


acted and more golf, of a sort. 
x * * 


There was some business trans- 


We regret to announce the resignation 
of W. C. Chaplin. O. C. Buchanan has 
also left us, we hope only temporarily. 
“Ozzie” had a great record in the Royal 
Flying Corps during the war. He was 
twice wounded in action and fell ten 
thousand feet when his plane crumpled up. 

x *K x 

Bellenoit is taking a brokerage course 
at the New York office. We trust his 
love for this office will not be dimmed 
by the wonders of Manhattan. 
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Notes 
DETROIT 

The partners and managers of the firm 
held a meeting in Detroit on October 17, 
18 and 19. On October 17 the visitors 
had opportunities to meet the leading 
business men of Detroit at a luncheon 
at the Detroit Athletic Club and at a 
dinner at the Aviation Town and Coun- 
try Club, thirty miles outside the city. 
In the evening special motion pictures 
were shown. On the following night a 
steak dinner held, Messrs. Louis 
Colombo and Fred Sevald, two of the 
At this 
time Mr. Joseph Pugh was presented 
with the cup he had won in the golf 
tournament held during the day. 

The major sport was golf. Mr. Pugh 
won the tournament and the cup with a 
net although the entire 
crowd him and Mr. Aughe 
ceremonies) of conspiracy. 
Messrs. Gee and Haynes made such 
excellent scores the following day (one 
was a 58) that they decided to mail the 
score card to Mr. Pugh in order to let 
him know of the trimming that he had 
narrowly missed. When Mr. Nagel, city 
comptroller, mentioned that he had only 
played two or three times, Mr. G. F. 
Bauer decided to give Mr. Nagel the 
benefit of the few lessons he had re- 
ceived. But, sad to relate, Mr. Bauer 
lost. Such ingratitude! No hard feelings 
existed, though, for shortly after dawn 
the next day, the two of them started 
off together for another game.  Evi- 
dently two more bitten by the virulent 
germ—golf. The following Monday 
Mr. Aughe reported that the club had 
started to dredge the lake along the first 
fairway and had recovered hundreds of 
golf balls. 

Mr. Fitz-Gerald had informed the 
guests that the lake alongside the club 


Was 


guests, entertained by singing. 


score of 72, 
accused 
(master of 
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house was well stocked. Accordingly, 
Messrs. Gee and Aughe went out in the 


morning and came back with no fish; 


Messrs. Henderson, Bean and Aughe 
went out in the afternoon and came 
back with three fish. Mr. Henderson 


upon his return said that he had come 
to the conclusion that the lake was filled 
with watered stock, as he had caught 
nothing but weeds and refuse. 

Messrs. Sinclair, Keast and Marsh had 
a very distressing accident shortly before 
leaving the club. What it 
not know, although we were told it bears 
some relation to Humpty Dumpty. 


was we do 


One of the judges in Detroit recently 
stated in court that a public accountant 
would not even turn around and spit for 
$50. All of the men in this office de- 
clared that they would like the chance. 


* * * 


Mr. Fitz-Gerald visited a small Scot- 
tish town this last summer and to his 
surprise found the streets entirely de- 
serted. He stopped in a store and said: 

‘“*What’s the matter with this town. It 
looks like a deserted village?” 
“Well, you see, sir,’ replied the clerk, 

‘to-day is our annual tag day.” 


* * * 


Mr. Oscar I. Koke, has 
assistant manager for about two years, 
resigned and moved to Cleveland, Ohio, 
on October 1. 


who been 


* * * 
Mr. A. J. Campbell reports that 
through the birth of another boy he has 
become a father a second time. He 


certainly seems to have a strain of 
Scotch in him for we had to suggest that 
he buy some cigars in honor of the 
occasion. 
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NEW YORK 

In the Bulletin for October 15, 1924 
of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants, we note the election of 
William M. Lybrand and Walter S. Gee 
of this office and E. Elmer Staub now 
resident partner at our Berlin, Germany 
office, as directors. 

* * * 

The Lybrand cup offered in competi- 
tion on the cost accountants’ golf course 
by William M. Lybrand has still a third 
leg to offer to contestants. 

x * * 

Mr. A. F. Stock of the System De- 
partment spoke on the “Methods of 
Wage Payment” the Buffalo 
Chapter of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants held at the Buffalo 
Athletic Club on November 20, 1924. 


before 


At the monthly meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, held at the City Club, 
Philadelphia, November 25th, William 
M. Lybrand, as chief speaker of the 
evening, lectured on the ‘Form and 
Substance of Accountants’ Certificates.” 

*x* * * 

We note the article ‘“‘ Distributing the 
Overhead,” by Nelson J. Bowne in the 
official publication Vol. VI, No. 4 of the 
October issue of the National 
ciation of Cost Accountants. Mr. Bowne 
was, during the years of 1916 and 1917, 
a member of the staff of the New York 
office. 


Asso- 


*x* * * 

It will be of interest to know that 
Miss Florence E. Herkins of this office 
has the distinction of holding one of the 
two chartered accountant degrees issued 
to women in the Dominion of Canada. 
She received her degree from the Pro- 
vince of Halifax in June, 1922, and isa 
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member of the Nova Scotia Institute of 
Chartered Accountants. 


* * * 


The assistant editor hereby issues 
notice that the ‘ Chief”’ will be expected 
in the near future, to give a colorful 
résumé of his coast trip including those 
little stops enroute which add zest to 
one’s journey. 

* * * 

To date the engineering profession has 
offered no solution 
capacity of a given room. 


to increasing the 
Our staff 
rooms should have rubber walls so that 
they would “ bulge.”’ 


Commendations 


We submit herewith the following commenda- 
tions regarding the efforts of men on our staff: 

“In acknowledging the receipt of the report 
of the examination of the accounts of the Asso- 
ciation, made recently by Lybrand, Ross Bros. 
and Montgomery, may I take the occasion of 
expressing to you my appreciation of the services 
of Mr. Rodrigues, the auditor assigned to con- 
duct the examination. 

“Despite his unfamiliarity with the accounts, 
Mr. Rodrigues handled the job in a very efficient 
manner and he made some very valuable sugges- 
tions which will tend to simplify the bookkeeping 
methods and give a better picture of our financial 
situation.” 

* * x 

“This will also acknowledge yours of No- 
vember 15th and we want to congratulate you 
on the good work that has been done, and when 
we can help you out in getting up the figures 
that you require, please advise.” 


We print herewith the following letter 
received from William V. Hodges, Treas- 
urer of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, knowing that our various offices 
will take pride in the achievement of a 
hard task well accomplished. 

“Tt is a pleasure to send you a letter of thanks 
for the splendid cooperation of your organiza- 
tion in handling the Treasurer’s accounts during 
the campaign just ended. Mr. Halter of New 
York and Mr. Hawes in Chicago gave the most 
competent cooperation. At the time of the so- 


called ‘investigation’ it was a comfort to be 
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able to predicate my statements on their work. 

have seen Mr. Hawes personally, and I would 
write a personal letter to Mr. Halter if I had his 
initials here at Denver. Will you speak to him 
and tell him how greatly I appreciate his able 
and sympathetic cooperation, 

““T send regards to Mr. Lybrand, whom T had 
the pleasure of meeting personally, and I want 
him to know that I appreciate the work of the 
\ccountants’ Committee on Contributions, of 
which he was the head.” 


OAKLAND 

The Oakland office being the youngest 
member of the family, it might be well 
to give some facts regarding its impor- 
tance on the Pacific Coast. 

Oakland is situated on the east side of 
San Francisco Bay and is the land 
terminal of three transcontinental rail- 
ways. It has the greatest potential 
manufacturing possibilities of any city 
on the Pacific Coast due to its rail and 
water connections and factory and home 
sites. 

Oakland is the center of population of 
eleven Pacific Coast States. The popu- 
lation served, within a radius of 250 
miles is 2,003,372 and increases to 
7,657,457 within a radius of 1,250 miles. 

Oakland enjoys the most advantageous 
freight rates in serving the population 
within the radius mentioned above. The 
rates are 

10 per cent lower than from Port- 

land 

24 per cent lower than from Los 

Angeles 

38 per cent lower than from Seattle 
based on 100 pounds first-class freight. 

Registered automobiles, within a ra- 
dius of 500 miles from Oakland, total 
832,736 and within a radius of 1,000 
miles, 1,190,978. If all the automobiles 
registered on the Pacific Coast were 
assembled in any one of the four prin- 
cipal distributing points, the shipping 
cost for delivery would be as follows: 
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Oakland 100 per cent 
Los Angeles 113 per cent 
Portland 131 per cent 
Seattle 147 per cent 


Oakland’s advantageous position as 
a shipping point, added to its location 
as the center of population of the Pacific 
Coast States, as well as of California, 
partially explains why the following 
national concerns have chosen this city 
for factories or distribution: 


\laska Packers’ Association 
\ir Reduction Co. 
\jax Forge Co. 
\luminum Products Co. 
\merican Can Co. 
Bethlehem Shipbldg. Corp. 
Boye Mfg. Co. 
Burdett Oxygen Co. 
Calif. Corrugat’d. Culvert Co. 
\mer. Rolling Mills Co.) 
Certain-teed Products Co. 
Cleveland Metal Prod. Co. 
Continental Can Co. 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Doernbecher Furniture Co 
Durant Motors 
Evenrude Co. 
Federal Electric Co. 
Fisher Auto Body Works 
Furst & Thomas 
(Furst & McNess) 
General Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
(Mazda Division) 
General Motors Co. 
(Chevrolet Motor Co.) 
C. L. Greeno Co. 
Hayes-Hunt Co 
Heinrich Chemical Co. 
H. J. Heinz Co. 
H. Jones Co., Ltd. 
Kawneer Mfg. Co. 
Spencer-Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
Koken Company 
Libby, McNeil & Libby 
Linde Air Products Co. 
John Lucas Co. 
Montgomery Ward & Co 
National Lead Co. 
National Nut Co. 
National Pole Co. 
Niedringhaus Metal Ware Corp. 
Palmolive Soap Co. 
The Paraftine Companies 
Peet Bros. 
Pennzoil Co. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
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Procter & Gamble 
W. T. Rawleigh Co. 
Republic Steel Package Co. 
Sherwin Williams Co. 
Shredded Wheat Co. 
Standard Conveyor Co. 
Standard Fence Co. 
(Cyclone Fence Co.) 
Standard Undergd. Cable Co. 
Star Motors 
Strable Hardwood Co. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
United Autographic Register Co. 
United States Light & Heat Corp. 
Vegetable Oil Corp. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
J. R. Watkins Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Western Waxed Paper Co. 
Central Waxed Paper Co.) 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
L. A. Young Industries, Inc. 
John Wood Co. 


Our firm numbers among its clients 
many of the largest enterprises in 
Oakland. At the present time, systems 
are being installed for a Department 
Store, for a large furniture house verging 
on the activities of a department store, 


and for a firm which manufacturers 
tanks and pipes from redwood and fir, 
mill work, wallboard, crossarms, and 
furniture. 


The East Bay Municipal Utility Dis- 
trict, which includes the City of Oak- 
land, had voted $39,000,000.00 in bonds 
to bring in a supply of pure mountain 
water of the Mokelumme River. 

The City of Oakland voted $10,000,- 
000.00 school bonds at a special election 
several weeks ago. 

New enterprises are locating in Oak- 
land in great numbers each month and 
it is only a matter of a few years when 
Oakland will out-strip all of the cities on 
the Pacific Coast as a manufacturing 
center. 

Editorial Note: The foregoing is character- 
istic of the quiet, modest and unassuming 
manner in which Californians speak about their 
state. Well, somebody once did say, ‘‘the 
Lord helps those who help themselves!’ 


































































































L. R. B. & M. Cross Word Puzzle 
W. E. Nichols, Detroit Office 


While cross-word puzzles are still the rage, we print herewith an original contribution sub- 


mitted by the Detroit Office for the 


numerous fans of 


our offices. The puzzle pattern is 


exceedingly clever and the patience necessary to develop intermingling words must have been 


equally great. The fans are warned to be 
receptive to family suggestions. 


WASHINGTON 
The month of October established 
rather definitely the fact that the vaca- 
tion period is over, and that the Treasury 
Department is getting “down to cases.” 
The Washington office had 34 set con- 


‘‘on their toes” 


during the next few evenings and 


ferences during the month, in addition 
to the numerous informal ones held 
daily by the members of the staff. The 
month of September was not quite as 
busy, but 24 conferences were held. 

In this connection it may be of interest 
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Key to Cross 
Horizontal 


1. Reckoning 34. Girl’s name 


6 Tavern 36. Vent. 
9, Opinion 38. Assist to memory 
10. South American $3. Spanish dance 
Indian 48. Denoting  diseas« 
11. Accounting de- Suf.) 
gree 49, Verb to love (Lat 
1. \nd Lat.) 50. God ot the sky 
13. Coins (Ab.) 51, An acco au n't 
14. Reputations of (Ab.) 
16. Two (Scot.) 52. Recutter 
18. Canadiancity 54. Life of 100 years 
(Ab.) EC... Gc. 
21. Pertaining to lan 57. Treasurers 
guage of New 58. Equality of value 
Zealand 59. Collected (Sul. 
22. U. S. Marines _ 60. Far eastern tribe 
(Ab.) 63. Tropical bird 


23. Accountants grief 64. No discount 

27. Made sweet 65. Nothing 

30. Pronoun 67. None (Scot. 

31. To value 69. Coagulate 

32. A bishop of Neco- 70. Pronoun (poss. 
media (Ab. 71. R. R. line in Wis- 


33. Point of compass consin 


to note that the Philadelphia office was 
the first of our offices to have a case 
argued before the U. S. Board of Tax 
Appeals, and it also had the honor of 
receiving a favorable decision. 


* * * 


Since the notes for the last issues of 
the Journal were written there have 
been some changes and additions to the 
personnel of the Washington office. Mr. 
Wallace Magathan, formerly connected 
with the Bureau of efficiency, has been 
added to the staff and Miss Alice Alwell 
and Miss Alice Tams have been added 
to the clerical force. 


* * * 


We are all somewhat disturbed at 
this office over the lamentable tendencies 
of our only bachelor. We think it is a 
bad sign when a man of his disposition 
finds a “‘perfect home”’ in the heart of a 
music school for girls. We have not yet 
been able to learn exactly how many 


M. 
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Word Puzzle 


Vertical 
1. Fish sauce 29, Eastern s t a t « 
2. Opened (poet \b.) 
3. End 35. Born 
$+. Group of states 37. Inlet 
\b.) 38. Russian village 
5. American shrubs community 
6. Ledger entries 39. No (Scot.) 
7. Back (pref.) 10. Evil 
8 To be equal in 41. Void 
debits and 12. Vehicle 
credits 43. Author 
15. Chief linguistic 44. Dried Grapes (pl. 
stock of Indo misspelled) 
China 15. Develop 
17. Sad (Scot.) 46. Conjunction 
18. Implied contract $7. Detroit Athletic 
19. U.S. Relief (Ab. Club (Ab.) 
20. Genus of long slen- 53. Continent (Ab.) 
der bugs 55. Girl’s name 
23. Celebrated Gre- 56. Preposition 


cian (Ab. 61. Hawaiian birds 
24. Earbone 62. Medley 
25. Post ripts Ab.) 66. That is ( Ab.) 


26. Eye inflammation 68. 
28. Violent storms 


Preposition 


there, but we believe it is 
fifty. Mr. Bolinger 
insists that he is not the only man who 
lives there, but boasts that the men are 
decidedly in the minority. He says 
that Mr. McGuire deserves all the credit 
for getting him in this situation. 


live 
something 


girls 


over 


Clock Makers for One Hundred 
Years 


Continued from page 13) 


Accuracy in keeping time was always of 
very minor importance. 

With further reference to the screws 
used, it is of more than passing interest 
to learn that some of them cannot be 
well seen without a microscope and it 
requires 563,000 to weigh a pound; and 
each one must have a perfectly slotted head 
and an evenly cut thread. One is irre 
sistibly reminded of the person who can 
write the Lord’s Prayer on the head of 
a pin. 
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When one views the large, modern, 
well-equipped plants of The E. Ingraham 
Co., it seems almost impossible to believe 
that clocks were made by hand before 
“water privileges’ were put to use. 
Some were made partly with jack-knife 
and saw and partly by means of a hand 
engine for cutting the wheels. This was 
superseded when water power was intro- 
duced. They were hard times, those 
early days. In spite of the absence of 
any of the modern labor-saving machinery 
with which we are so familiar, a 30-hour 
clock with works, one-second 
pendulum, dial and hands included, was 
made for $4.00, the purchaser fur- 
nishing the materials. 


wooden 


There must have been many discour- 
aging years for the idealists who insisted 
upon ‘a reputation for dependability.” 
There was something solid and admira- 
ble in the characters of the old Yankees 
that makes them consider. 
There must have been a great deal of joy 
in the work of their head and hands. It 
is hoped that their roots are so deeply set 
in the foundations of this wonderful 
country that each generation will derive 
inspiration from the lives of these pio- 
neers of American industry. 


good to 


The slogan of The E. Ingraham Com- 
pany is ‘A Reputation for Dependa- 
bility.” This ideal has borne fruit in the 
clock industry, just as it has borne fruit 
in every endeavor in which it has been 
maintained. 


N. E. Tax Officials Conference 


Continued from page 15) 
property, and also because of the fact 
that of the total expenditure for highway 
construction and maintenance no analy- 
sis was available at the conference to 
indicate how much was properly charged 
to current expenses and how much should 
be amortized over a period of years. It 
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appeared, however, that a very large part 
of the cost of road maintenance and new 
construction was paid by the general tax 
payers, many of whom receive no benefit. 

In an address before a joint meeting of 
the conference and the Concord Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Thornton Alexander, 
counsel for the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, pointed out that the railroad pays 
to the State of New Hampshire about 
$1,000,000 in taxes per annum, of which 
about one-fourth goes into road construc- 
tion and maintenance, and at the same 
time the destruction of the highways is 
caused to a great extent by auto trucks 
which more or less directly compete with 
the railroads. 

The advantage of a gasoline tax as a 
partial means of financing highways was 
discussed at length. The experience of 
New Hampshire under a gasoline tax 
already in operation indicated that the 
system has at least one peculiar advan- 
tage in that it collects a substantial part 
of the tax from non-residents who use the 
highways within the particular state. 

One of the features of the program was 
an address by Mark Graves of the New 
York Tax Commission, and chairman of 
the special committee of the National 
Tax Association to investigate the ques- 
tion of uniform state tax reports, in 
which he outlined the recommendations 
of the committee and the advantages to 
be gained by uniformity. He offered as 
the first concrete example of the applica- 
tion of the uniform method the report of 
the New York State Tax Commission for 
1923, which he stated embodied 90% of 
the recommendations of the committee. 
The remaining 10° of the reeommenda- 
tions, or as large a part thereof as possi- 
ble, are, according to the present plans 
of the New York Commission, to be em- 
bodied in subsequent reports, as the pro- 
gressive accumulation of data makes this 
possible. 











